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The majority of its sermons were adapted to the needs of the people 
rather than to those of the clergy. Dr. Wiegand's treatment of this 
subject leaves no doubt as to the wider purpose which Karl had. 
For instance, fifty-three of its 234 sermons are by Maximus of Turin, 
the great popular preacher of Lombardy (fifth century), famous for 
his sermons which were adapted to a people which was still largely 
heathen. Further investigation will be necessary before the exact 
influence of this homiliarium on mediaeval homiletics can be deter- 
mined, but its wide use, its adaptation, and its frequent revisions 
make it certain that its influence was great. Along this line, how- 
ever, the author points out that this homiliarium was gradually 
changed into the Roman breviary, and, on the other hand, that it was 
the model for Luther's " Postillen." 

The homiliarium was divided into two parts, one for the winter, 
containing no sermons (from the fifth Sunday before Christmas to 
the Saturday before Easter); the other part, for the summer, with 134 
sermons (from Easter Sunday to the end of the ecclesiastical year). 
Dr. Wiegand contents himself with giving only the first words of the 
lessons and the titles of the sermons. He discusses many interesting 
details, but reserves the full text and exhaustive discussion for the 
larger work which he promises. 

Oliver J. Thatcher. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Age of the Renascence. An Outline Sketch of the 
History of the Papacy from the Return from Avignon to 
the Sack of Rome (1377-1527). By Paul Van Dyke. 
With an Introduction by Henry Van Dyke. New York : 
The Christian Literature Co., 1897. Pp. 397, i2mo. $1.50. 

Perhaps there is no more involved period of human history than 
that to which we are introduced in this volume, belonging to the 
series of "Ten Epochs of Church History." Our first question, 
therefore, very reasonably is, Does the story of the evolution, or rather 
devolution, of the church and papacy during the Renascence unfold 
itself before us in clear stages and with inevitable logic ? There need 
be no hesitation about answering in the affirmative. We have, at the out- 
set, a view of the precarious position of the popes in Rome on their return 
from Avignon ; we are then acquainted with the rise in the world of the 
anti-papal influences, the most important of which are the new sense 
of nationality, the growing democratic self-consciousness of the lower 
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orders, and the progressive intellectual manumission of the upper 
classes through the movement called humanism. We stand by while the 
weapons are being forged in this society of the Renascence for protest 
and revolt against the old order. And what a splendid battle there- 
upon ensues ! We see how one set of men, the set which places ideas 
above institutions, and is represented by such names as Wiclif and 
Huss, breaks the bonds of allegiance, and raises the banner of heresy ; 
and we observe a rival set — good men these, too, the d'Aillys and 
Gersons of conciliar fame, only so prudent! — we observe a rival set 
which places institutions above ideas and contents itself with remon- 
strance, veiled under assurances of obedience. Altogether the greatest 
marvel is, not the audacity of Huss and his revolutionary followers, 
nor the timidity of d'Ailly and his constitutional followers, but the 
mere persistence, proved by both of these parties alike, of moral pur- 
pose in that corrupt world of the Renascence. That fact constitutes as 
flattering a panegyric of humanity as any that has ever been pro- 
nounced. 

Thus the great forces operative in this period have been placed in 
clear relation to each other and to the church. But satisfactory as 
this part of the work is, it cannot be called new ; Mr. Van Dyke has 
worked with authorities which are known to all students of the subject. 
And yet his volume has, in some respects, the charm of real novelty. 
We fall under it's spell when, abandoning the analysis of forces, Mr. Van 
Dyke takes up the individual actors. ■ Petrarch, Boccaccio, Jerome of 
Prague, Ulrich von Hutten, and the rest, have frequently before had 
their literary portraits drawn, but Mr. Van Dyke, who is no mere 
copyist, gives us their features as he personally has caught them with 
his mind's eye. We may not always recognize on the artist's canvas 
the man as we have known him, but we find, at least, a living image 
and are duly grateful. 

Mr. Van Dyke adopts occasionally too rapid a pace, and then either 
overcrowds or falls into careless error. Pages 116 and 187 offer 
examples of a narrative threatening to break down under its burden 
of fact. Foreign names are carelessly handled on p. 66 (San 
Spirito), on p. 156 (San Croce), and on p. 37 (Gerard von Puy). 
But these things are trifles. The book well deserves reading, because 
it is, in the main, a scholarly presentation, and is tempered with 
vivacity and humor. 

Ferdinand Schwill. 
The University of Chicago. 



